Freight Kates
colliery owners, hitherto docile, clamoured for better facili-
ties and lower rates and were successful in getting a
reduction. A sort of telescopic schedule was adopted, and
these rates were made applicable to lower wagon loads.
For distances up to 400 miles, 0-18 pie per maund per mile
was charged, and for distances in excess of 400 miles
0-15 pie per maund per mile was charged for the first
400 and 0-10 for distances exceeding 400 miles. These
were the maximum rates, while the minimum rate was
0-10 pie per maund per mile. It is needless to say how
beneficial this reduction in rates was. The previously
prevalent high rates together with the absence of the
practice of declaring through rates contributed to the slow
progress of the industry. The mischievous consequences
of making local rates are rendered glaring when it is
remembered that the coal fields lie in an agricultural
region far remote from the centres of industry. So, if
the industrial centres of Bombay or Ahmedabad had to
be supplied, the coal would have to be shipped over a
number of railway lines over which only the local distance
rates were applicable. In doing so, the advantages
accruing from long distance is denied to these people, and
there is, thus, a check to the demand for the mineral which
will prevent the collieries being worked to capacity.
The turn of the century marks an epoch in the life of
the industry. Production figures shot up, and the average
for the first quinquennium was 7,627,000 tons, of which
Bengal's share was 84-9%; the corresponding figures
for 1906-1910 were 11,523,000 and 89-5 per cent, respec-
tively. Thus, there was an increase of nearly 57 per cent,
in the production of the mineral. Naturally enough, this
Bidden increase could not find the railways ready. The
East Indian Railway which was the one that tapped the
traffic emanating from these mines, could n&^ handle
tibe situation and there was a frightful congestion of
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